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the seminary it is of the greatest importance that they will find 
colleagues who are able to introduce them to their activity lest every 
change of teachers lead to a change in the method of teaching and 
in the entire administration of the seminary. 

“The fourth reason for the combination of our theological 
institutions may be stated thus: It is very desirable because it 
facilitates the supervision of the abilities of the graduates, also their 
use in the Church, and therewith assists in the avoidance of in- 
variable mistakes [in placing men}. 

“The fifth reason for the combination is this: The students 
who enter in more mature years and have had Christian experi- 
ence may then exert a salutary influence an the other pupils who 
have received their preliminary training, while, on the other hand, 
these men, with a less complete preliminary training, will be stimu- 
lated by the scientifically trained students and thus be kept from 
one-sidedness. Thus an amalgation would be effected by their 
living together as well as by their mutual instruction.” 

These points are dicussed with characteristic thoroughness, 
on more than 38 pages, every one of which is worthy of care- 
ful study. 

Strange to say, the second pamphlet that is before us at this 
writing contains two reports that are contradictory. These reports 
are the official recommendations of two committees which reported 
on the question of separating the so-called practical seminary from 
the theoretical. The title of the pamphlet is: Berichte des Ko- 
mitees zur Begutachtung der Frage nach Verbleiben oder Verlegen 
des praktischen Seminars in St.Louis . . . im Oktober 1874.” 
The first part of the pamphlet contains Bericht des Komitees 
zugunsten der Trennung der Seminare in St. Louis and bears the 
signatures of F. A. Schmidt, F. Koestering, and E. A. Brauer. 
It offers the following arguments in favor of separating the two 
institutions: — 

“1) If the combination of the institutions is to continue, ap- 
parently not even the erection of the central building would offer 
space for both institutions for many years, but within the space 
of a few years it would be necessary to erect the other wing as 
well. For till now the students of the Norwegian Synod (an 
average of thirteen a year) could not be received in the dormitory. 
But the intended central building would have to be constructed 
with large lecture halls, which could not be utilized as living- 
quarters. ... The number of students in St. Louis might very 
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well exceed 200, so that even the newly provided quarters would 
be overcrowded. 

“2) If the two seminaries are to stay combined, it will be 
necessary, particularly in view of the fact that organic connection 
is to be discontinued, that the practical institution receive at least 
one new professor. But room for further homes of professors is 
entirely lacking, and the purchase of building lots and the erection 
of new buildings would necessitate heavy expenditures; it is also 
expensive to rent. Therefore the lack of space and the impossibility 
to provide for the necessary extension of facilities without great 
expenditures also speak in favor of separation of the institutions. 

*3) Should the institutions remain combined and form one 
large unit, the proper superintendence and supervision of the entire 
institution as well as the maintenance of proper discipline and 
order would become more difficult from year to year, causing the 
burden which the president of the institution . . . would have to 
bear to become increasingly large. 

4) But the most important reason for the separation we find 
in the consideration of the advantages which would result there- 
from for both institutions with reference to their different character 
and the corresponding training of students for the service of the 
Church. Synod indeed, in the present session, has already resolved, 
in view of this point to discontinue the partial organic combination 
of the institutions, as heretofore practised (with the exception of 
instruction in pastoral theology), whereby one bad feature has 
indeed been eliminated. Still, as long as both institutions remain 
locally combined, the dissolution of the organic combination is only 
a half measure. All the reasons which speak for a discontinu- 
ance of an organic combination speak more or less also for the 
discontinuance of a local combination. . . .” 

The second part of the pamphlet contains the report of the 
committee which was to consider the other side: Berichte des Ko- 
mitees gegen die Trennung der Seminare in St. Louis. This 
report bears the signature of J. F. Buenger, O. Cloeter, J.C. Linde- 
mann. The reasons against the separation of the institutions are 
stated as follows: — 

“In the first place, it will be very difficult, if not entirely im- 
possible, to convince the great majority of the members of Synod 
who are not present that a separation of the two institutions is 
now salutary and necessary. 

“In the second place, both institutions, even though in a vaty- 
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ing degree, may for the present partake of the blessing which 
God will continue to give us through His instrument as long as 
He chooses. ... We certainly have reason to look upon this 
gift and to employ it in the right manner... .” (The reference, 
of course, is to Dr. Walther.) 

“Apart from any and all persons living at the present time, 
it will be of great value for the coming periods of our Church 
if she has a faculty consisting of the teachers of both theological 
institutions. 

“We also feel constrained to call attention to the library of 
our theological institutions. If both institutions remain locally 
combined, this library can be used in common; but if they are 
separated, the library must likewise be divided, or another must be 
provided. 

“If the necessary buildings are now erected in St. Louis which 
are required for the retention of the practical institution for the 
present, these may later be utilized exclusively for the theoretical 
institution as soon as the former is discontinued or must be located 
elsewhere. . . . 

“The conditions in the congregations of St. Louis are of such 
a nature that the practical students may profit there more than in 
any other place. Only there will they have the opportunity to hear 
from four to six excellent preachers; only there may they in 
the course of time hear four professors of theology preach; only 
there can they hear the sermons of students with scientific 
preparation. ... 

This entire document comprises approximately fourteen pages 
and shows the thoroughness with which every matter was considered 
by the committees of those days. Very likely some of the argu- 
ments advanced in those deliberations will be heard again at some 
time or other. 


CONTRIBUTIONS CONTINUED. 


From Prof. Wm. H. Gehrke of Greensboro, N.C., the manuscript of 
Dem Davit Gobel sein Neu Jahr Wunsch fuer die Alden oder die Ver- 
heiradenen, 1812, den 10den Okdober. 

From Rev. F.C. Jordan, Terre Haute, Ind., three booklets pertaining 
to Immanuel Church of that city. 

From Prof. L. W. Spitz, Concordia, Mo., two copies of History of 
St. Paul’s Congregation, Concordia, Mo. 

From Rev. H.E. Brauer, Chicago, History of St. Martin’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Contributions continued on page 90.) 
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The Development of English Lutheran Church 
Activities in the Ozarks, 1885—1888. 
By WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
(Continued. ) 


Dr. A. W. Meyer continues in his reminiscences: — 

A three-room frame parsonage had been erected by the con- 
gregation for Pastor Irenus E. Rader, who, however, had served 
and lived in it but three months because of ill health and had left 
with his wife for Springdale, Ark. 

The parsonage was still “in the raw,” neither painted nor 
papered, not even plastered inside, and you could see the sun rise 
through the cracks and crevices. And yet I must say it was the 
best dwelling in the parish at that time, and that is more than most 
pastors can say of their parsonage homes. 

I “bached” in that parsonage for.a year, and to me it seemed 
a princely mansion, compared with the cabins of my people. Did 
I feel lonesome? Well, yes, at times I did; what bachelor does not 
feel lonesome at times? But then, I had the company of a kitten 
and of Bob, the pup, also other company, less desirable and wel- 
come, namely, an aggregation of wasps, which easily found their 
way into the house when the frosts of fall set in. 

These “pesky” little roommates were anything but bashful; 
in fact, they often acted as though they were the owners of the 
place. One night as I was sleeping peacefully, I dreamt that 
a hostile knight with a sharp lance was advancing toward me and 
running his weapon into me. I awoke with a start to learn that 
there was something to it—a wasp had stung me. Immediately 
I declared war on this tribe of insects and marshaled my forces, 
the schoolboys, into a campaign. These boys were barefooted, and 
when I asked them to go into the parsonage to exterminate the 
wasps, they were ready immediately and stamped them out of 
existence with great glee, barefooted as they were, and none was 
hurt in the fray; the foes were vanquished. 

One day one of the younger members, Dan Rader, dropped in 
for a chat. While so engaged, he pointed with a broad smile to 
the wall, where the slender tail of a mouse was wagging through 
a crack between the boards. I approached stealthily, got a firm 
hold of the tail, spread the crevice, pulled, and, lo, I had the 
wriggling mouse by the tail—a choice morsel for the kitten. 

In the evening, when school was dismissed, I would often 
borrow a horse from Uncle Joe and visit my members and others. 
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Unbounded and genuine hospitality was the order of the day — 
and night. “Pastor, can’t you stay all night?” was usually the 
question asked when I would make a motion to make another visit 
or go home, and this in spite of the fact that a spare room or 
guest-chamber was an unknown conception in those parts. But stay 
for a meal, well, I had to do that unless the excuse was very 
apparent. 

If I stayed for supper, I had to eat hot biscuits, i. e., I had to 
get accustomed to it. At first I tried the ruse of Pesting the 
biscuits in half to let them cool off a little. But the solicitous 

» hostess would quickly substitute another hot biscuit for the cold one. 
* ~~. As a tule, the call to table was not made until the biscuits were 
nearly baked, and then they would be placed steaming hot on 

the table. 

I had no trouble about members’ joining lodges or young 
people’s attending dances or their going to attend shows, in short, 
being worldly-minded, and I was therefore quite willing to overlook 
some of their odd ways, odd to me, but to them quite natural; 
they had been reared that way in Tennessee. When they named 
the children, the Bible, the Book of Concord, and church history 
would be drawn upon to choose from, and that is commendable, 
especially if such choice is made in the fear of the Lord, and the 
children try to live up to the high ideals often connected with the 
names of men and women prominent in sacred records. 

As a result of that custom among my people I soon found 
that I had almost all the prophets and apostles in my school, some 
early Church Fathers, like Polycarp, etc., also some men of synod- 
ical prominence. Darius had named one of his sons Boto, which 
puzzled me. “Where did he get that name ” I thought, and finally 
I asked him. Well, he had me; for he showed me the name in 
the Book of Concord. 

My salary was set at $200 by the congregation and supple- 
mented by a subsidy of $100 from the Mission Board. Payment 
was to be made in quarterly instalments. But the members, be- 
cause of their straitened circumstances, often had a hard time 
meeting their obligations. The pastor was poor; but many of the 
members were still poorer. Some were obliged to count in on their 
salary contributions such eatables as they furnished the pastor. 
One day D.R. came to the door with a wild turkey which he had 
shot. “Pastor,” he said, “I brought you a turkey.” My expres- 
sions of gratitude were profuse; but he hurried away without say- 
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ing any more about it. D.R. had suddenly risen several notches 
higher in our estimation, i.e., of my helpmeet and myself; for 
when this happened, I had quit living that lonesome bachelor life. 
But when we had the next quartely voters’ meeting, I was sadly 
disillusioned; for I heard the treasurer read in his report that 
D.R. had asked to be credited with one dollar for that turkey. 
Thus he had received both thanks and payment. 

As was previously stated, I “bached” for one year, from the 
summer of 1885 to the summer of 1886. I did not prepare my own 
meals, as a rule, but boarded at my near neighbor “Uncle Joe” 
Rader and his pious spouse “Aunt Magdalene,” and many are the 
tokens of kindness I received from them. The charges for the 
board were but one dollar a week, laundering included. The folks 
were accustomed to go to bed very early in winter and to rise very 
early. I was accustomed to the very reverse order, burning the 
midnight oil quite often, with the result that our time for breakfast 
‘did not coincide. Therefore I arranged to have breakfast in the 
parsonage. I would take some biscuits along from the supper- 
table, and fix up a cup of coffee, thus not bothering about any 
extras, such as milk, etc. This manner of breakfasting worked no 
hardship on my constitution because during nine years of student 
life my system had been trained to be content with a very meager 
breakfast, which, by the way, may be urged as another good reason 
for not overfeeding our boys in our synodical institutions. 

Mention was made of my pup, whom I named Bob after a dog 
my parents had in our New Zealand home, the trusty companion 
of my boyhood days. Bob was just growing into that age or stage 
of a dog’s life when he is bound to sow his wild oats. One night 
he got after “Uncle Joe’s” pigs. A ripped ear or two on the part 
of the pigs was the telltale evidence that Bob had been in mischief. 
I apologized, and “Uncle Joe” excused him with the remark: 
“There is still too much pup in him.” I often recalled these words 
when in later years my boys and my students sowed some wild oats. 
In the course of time they outgrow it. Bob, later on, became more 
sedate, even lazy. 

My kitten also developed into a full-fledged cat. She often 
brought the fruits of her hunting expeditions into my front room; 
sometimes it was a large lizard, at other times a chipmunk or 
a bird or a mouse, etc. Why did I permit this? I could not help it. 
The builders had shown great forethought in cutting a square hole 
into the floor of the front room behind the door, for the express 
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purpose of giving the cat free ingress and egress, which saved me 
the trouble of opening and closing the door for her. When not 
busy hunting, the cat would spend the evening on my study-room 
table, at times stopping the too rapid movements of my pen with 
her paw,— forecasting the duties of our modern traffic cops. 
Occasionally her unexpected movements, when she tried to swat 
a fly, proved fatal to the pen and the inkstand. In order to break 
the monotony of the long winter evenings, she once staged a mild 
thrill. I was bent over my book in “brown study.” Puss had dis- 
appeared from the table and, as I thought, even from the room; 
but she had stealthily climbed to the top of the bookshelf behind me. 
When she decided it was about time to resume fly-swatting on the 
table, she concluded that the top of my head would be an excellent 
landing-field for her first leap toward the table. And she did ac- 
tually land on my head, thus breaking the monotony of that 
evening. 

As winter was approaching, the “boys,” as the younger men 
were called, with exception of the “uncles” (who of course repre- 
sented the older generation), turned out into the woods to cut the 
winter’s firewood for church, school, and the parsonage. There was 
no lack of timber all around, and plenty of wood could be hauled 
to the place. Axes and cross-cut saws were kept busy. Wood was 
burned with no idea that there might ever be a scarcity of it in 
those parts. I had acquired a stove which was a cross between 
a heater and a cook-stove, which was a grave mistake because it 
proved to be neither the one nor the other. I should have procured 
a large drum heater, which holds good chunks of wood. The log 
farm-houses had immense fireplaces, which would hold logs of cord 
length. A substantial green log would be placed on the “ground 
floor” and, when once agoing, would hold the fire a long time. 
On iron supports the rest of the wood was built up, and when all 
was ablaze, it “made it hot for you” —in front, while your back 
would feel chilly from the cold air oozing in through the in- 
numerable cracks and crevices in the walls and doors. On the other 
hand, these, in conjunction with the suction of the flue above the 
fire-place, afforded excellent ventilation, a fact not to be overlooked 
when one stops to consider the crowded conditions of those 
primitive dwellings. Moreover, the blazing hearth fire provided the 
illumination, which was more or less sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses, though it certainly was not the best light for reading or 
writing purposes, and for that reason I did not assign too much 
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home study to my pupils lest they ruin their eyesight. True, you 
might also find an oil lamp or an oil dip, but they reminded me 
of our home tallow candles. I myself had a fairly good student 
lamp for my study-table, and for picking my way over the stony 
paths to “Uncle Joe’s” house and other places at night I used 
a lantern. 

The crackling, sputtering, blazing hearth fire, diffusing wel- 
come warmth, was to me the emblem of a cheery home, especially 
so when outside the snow covered the landscape and the penetrat- 
ing wintry winds were blowing. “Uncle Joe,” being encouraged by 
me, would speak on church conditions and farming methods “out 
East” and of the experiences in his long life. Though my years. 
were not nearly as many as his, mine were more checkered, and 
I would also bring in chapters of the history of our Missouri 
Synod. Thus many an hour was profitably spent in pleasant and 
instructive conversation. Tobacco was freely used in smoking and 
chewing. In chewing some became experts in spitting; by long 
practise their aim became most perfect, so that they could easily hit 
a certain knothole in the wall, or any other small object if so. 
desired. But when the hearth was ablaze, it often seemed as though 
these experts were concentrating their target practise on the burning 
logs, as firemen try to extinguish the flames in large buildings. 
However, though their aim was good enough, their supply of 
moisture was not sufficient, and they failed dismally. I myself was. 
merely a neutral observer, for the weed was not for me. 

(To be continued.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS CONTINUED. 


From Rev. F. W. Abel, Glendale, N. Y., History of Redeemer Church, 
Glendale, N. Y. 


From Mr. M. Daib, Chicago, silver anniversary number of Kinderheim. 


Miscellaneous Pamphlets. 


St. Luke’s Messenger, Chicago. 

Confirmation service, Holy Cross, St. Louis. 

Annual Christmas program, Holy Cross, St. Louis. 

Easter Service, Holy Cross, St. Louis. 

Concert, Grace Church, Cleveland, O. 

Program of the four-hundredth anniversary of the Reformation at’ 
Portland, Oreg. 

Fiftieth anniversary service order of St. Paul’s Church, Webster 
City, Iowa. 

Dedication service order of Christ Church, St. Francisco, Cal. 
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Outline of the History of the Texas District. 
By REV. G. BIRKMANN. 
Article Contributed to Teras Lutheran Messenger for July, 1931. 

The Texas District was organized in February, 1906, in 
Houston. However, the origin of our Synod in Texas must of 
course be dated much farther back. As early as 1855 the congre- 
gation of Wends, which had but recently immigrated and settled 
at Serbin, joined the Western District with their pastor, John 
Kilian. [For an account of this colony see Vol. III, p.47, of the 
Quarterty. — Eprror.} Up to 1882 all pastors and pachers com- 
ing to Texas and all congregations that were affiliated with our 
Synod belonged to the Western District. There were twenty pastors 
(successively, not simultaneously), five teachers, and six or seven 
congregations. As only a few of these were able to attend the con- 
ventions of the Western District, we Texans welcomed the permis- 
sion to form a District of our own with Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Florida, called the Southern District, which as- 
sembled for the first time in New Orleans in Zion Church (Pastor 
Roesener) , February, 1882. 

President H. C. Schwan was represented by Vice-President Otto 
Hanser, who delivered the sermon and led in organizing the District. 
Pastor Tim. Stiemke was elected President, Pastor Paul Roesener, 
Vice-President; Pastor G. Birkmann, Secretary; and Mr. G. W. 
Frue, Treasurer. Prof. F. Pieper, the essayist, delivered an ex- 
cellent paper on the impotence of man in conversion. Aware of 
the importance of missions, Synod resolved to start the work by 
sending one missionary to Texas. The Mission Board consisted of 
President Stiemke, Pastor Wischmeyer, and Mr. Jacob Scherer. 

Half of the 48 members of the Southern District were from 
Texas: 12 or 13 pastors, 8 voting congregations, and 3 or 4 teachers. 
Pastors: Geyer, Maisch, Kilian, Sr., Kaspar, Buchschacher, Suess, 
Klindworth, Stiemke, Wischmeyer, Wilder, G. W. Behnken, at that 
time a student in charge of Cypress. Teachers: C.F. Braun, Gerh. 
Kilian, N. Nehrling at Fedor. Congregations: Two in Serbin; one 
each in Fedor, Ebenezer, William Penn, Rose Hill, Klein, Houston. 
All these were from four counties of the southern part of Texas. 
In North Texas there was but one congregation — Dallas (Pastor 
G. Birkmann), and this had not as yet joined Synod. 

Pastor J. Trinklein was the first missionary of our Synod in 
our State. He was active and successful. He reported to the 
Synod in Houston that he had found many an opening and related 
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at New Orleans in 1885 that he had ceded a number of congrega- 
tions to other pastors, but still retained several congregations and 
ten preaching-stations and had more work than he could do. Pastor 
Wunderlich, in 1884, was called to Perry, Falls Co., and thence 
supplied also Kurten and The Grove. Trinklein had his head- 
quarters at Hamilton, and from here he used to go to Cisco, 
Abilene, and other places on the Texas & Pacific. In South Texas 
he visited White Hall (Yarboro), Hempstead, Sealy, Patterson, 
Cat Springs, and other places. 

In 1883 Theo. Kohn came to be the missionary of North 
Texas. He had charge of the congregation at Dallas as well as of 
eight stations (Arlington, Plano, Pottsboro, Choctaw, Denison, 
Honey Grove, etc.). All told, he took care of 85 families, as re- 
ported by him in 1885. 

In 1884 Pastor M.Leimer was employed as missionary for 
“West Texas.” Living at Swiss Alp, he served Mills Creek and 
other communities in the neighborhood of Weimar, where Pastor 
Schwoy had been a few months. Leimer made long trips on horse- 
back, also in a westerly direction, thus reaching Shiner, where he 
did the work preliminary to the founding of a congregation and 
the building of a church. 

In 1885 Pastor Trinklein accepted a call to Houston, where 
he stayed four years, whereupon he left Texas. After him John 
Barthel, in 1886, took charge of the mission-work in Central and 
Northwest Texas. He was installed at Hamilton, but ministered 
besides to a dozen other places, to Pottsville and Indian Gap west 
of Hamilton, going also to the rather inaccessible places north- 
ward and on the Texas & Pacific, to Jonesboro, Coryell, and 
McGregor, south of Hamilton. Riding to all these places period- 
ically, preaching, teaching the children, getting on his horse again, 
and riding in the glaring sun, say twenty miles, dismounting and 
mounting again to open as many gates, to fill an engagement to 
preach that evening at the next place, —all this day after day for 
a space of three years; and on finally reaching home, he taught 
school at Hamilton, in his own house at that. He also took care 
of Clifton and Hubbard (Malone). Once he went to El Paso; 
and as far as I know, he was the first one of our pastors to do 
mission-work at Olney. 

In 1889 he accepted a call to Houston, and Candidate R. Seils 
succeeded to the extensive mission-field vacated by Barthel. How- 
ever, before long Kramer, who later was President of the District, 
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very ably assisted in this mission. Kramer lived at Coryell, but 
took charge also of Hubbard (Malone) and Clifton. When Seils, 
after a stay of but a year and a half, moved out, Kramer tem- 
porarily filled his place and jointly with Richard Oertel, who 
became pastor at Clifton in 1891, did much in behalf of our mis- 
sions at Hamilton, Clifton, Hubbard, Copperas Cove, etc. 

Oertel preached also in Waco. To this place C. W. Rische in 
1892 was called by the Mission Board. There was a nucleus of 
four families, and it was hoped that a school might be successfully 
conducted. This hope did not materialize, and after some time 
Waco became vacant. In 1892 we were fortunate in getting five 
ministerial candidates. These were, besides Rische, Emil Moerbe 
for the T & P parish, Hopmann for Malone, Foerster for White 
Hall, Zoch for the new congregation at La Grange, and Schu- 
macher, who had been installed in Hamilton Co., in 1891. 

As to North Texas, Aug. Ruhland came to Dallas in 1886. 
He started by serving, as Kohn had done before him, also Honey 
Grove, Arlington, Plano, etc.; but later he extended his operations 
to Wichita Falls, where his uncle Ramming lived. Furthermore 
he called on the Lutherans in Archer Co. and at Olney in Young 
Co., to whom Barthel had called his attention. But two years later 
he had to leave this field for reasons of health, and Pastor Heyer 
replaced him, coming to Dallas in 1889 and taking charge of six 
places besides Dallas. Pastor H. Schmidt, about seventy years 
old, assisted him. Schmidt preached at Olney, Wichita Falls, and 
Iowa Park. To the latter place he called special attention as very 
promising at the convention in 1892. There were 15 families at 
Iowa Park that made use of the means of grace. In that very 
year John Schulenburg of Minnesota, an able and popular mis- 
sionary, was called. He made his home in Forth Worth and there 
gathered a small congregation; but his parish embraced also Bridge- 
port, Decatur, Wichita Falls, Iowa Park, Olney, and Vernon. He 
told me in 1893, when I traveled with him over a part of his ter- 
ritory, that he was instructing Reformed Swiss in the Lutheran 
Catechism. In the following year, 1894, Candidate Melhorn was 
installed at Wichita Falls; he died a year and a half later. 
Schulenberg had meanwhile returned to Minnesota, and this field 
became orphaned, until in 1896 Francis Rudi arrived. He worked 
hard and well and reported faithfully; but the conditions prevail- 
ing in his district were very unfavorable. The Mission Board had 
to furnish him with money to buy feed for his horses; for even 
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this much the people in his charge could not give him, nothing 
having grown in that part of the country for several years. 

About this time the following men labored in South Texas: 
Foerster at Hempstead, Howth Station, White Hall, and Pat- 
terson; August Wenzel, who in 1893 became Heckel’s successor at 
Cat Spring, Sealy, and Patterson. 

Let us now attend a synod in New Orleans in February, 1894. 
Twelve years have elapsed since the founding of the Southern 
District. The members of the District total 94, 55 of these being 
from Texas; to be exact, 33 pastors, 6 teachers, and 16 voting con- 
gregations. Of the thirty-three pastors, eleven are so-called mis- 
sionaries. Twelve years ago we had in the present North Texas 
Conference District only one pastor, in Dallas. Now, in 1894, there 
are about sixteen, but only four congregations belonging to Synod, 
while in South Texas there are twelve of these. 


Wegener was elected President in 1891 and continued in office 
fifteen years, while Texas still belonged to the Southern District, 
and after the separation of Texas he remained President of the 
Southern District twenty-one years. He has always sought to 
further our interests and to supply us with men to take the place 
of those who left our State. From 1882 to 1906 seventy-three 
pastors, through resignation, death, or removal, quit the service; 
but in these twenty-four years 101 pastors came to Texas. Among 
the teachers we find a similar, though not quite so striking, ratio. 
From 1884 to 1930, 275 pastors were installed in Texas, and 199 
left again, most of them through removal to the North. 87 teachers 
entered the service of our District, and 55 left it again. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Report on the Birth Record 
of William Christopher Berkkenmeyer. 


By PROF. MARTIN WILLKOMM, D. D., Berlin-Zehlendorf, Germany. 


In the fall of 1932, in connection with a vacation and mission- 
festival journey, I came into the vicinity of Bodenteich, in the 
province of Hanover, the former duchy of Lueneburg. Bodenteich 
is the birthplace of William Christopher Berkkenmeyer, who, called 
in 1724 by the Lutheran consistory in Amsterdam for service among 
the Lutherans in the Hudson Valley, arrived in New York in 1725 
and took over the ministry of the Lutherans not only in New York, 
but in the entire region, as successor to Justus Falckner. He 
founded, together with Knoll and Wolff, in 1734, the first Lutheran 
synod in North America. (Cp. A.L.Graebner, Geschichte der 
lutherischen Kirche in Nordamerika, I, 167 ff.) 

It had long been my desire to learn if there were still any 
traces of Berkkenmeyer in his birthplace. I now had that oppor- 
tunity. One of our brethren in the faith drove me to the village 
of Bodenteich, and there, in the parish archives, I discovered a very 
interesting old church-book, which had been started by the father 
of William Christopher Berkkenmeyer, the Pfarrer George Berk- 
kenmeyer (he consistently spells his name with two k’s), and was 
written for the most part by him. 

This George Berkkenmeyer, upon his arrival in Bodenteich, 
already had a very active career behind him. He had been Feld- 
prediger and had retained a lively interest in world affairs. He 
relates in his church chronicle not only those things that transpired 
in and around Bodenteich, but also the world events of the day, 
the besieging of cities; and he mentions great floods and remark- 
able astronomical phenomena. In the midst of these sometimes 
very detailed reports are to be found, though often only with dif- 
ficulty, the entries of births and baptisms, marriages and deaths, 
in the parish. As my time was short and I could not borrow this 
record, which has great historical value, I had to limit myself to 
the search for a few personal items referring to William Christopher 
Berkkenmeyer. My own notes were then supplemented by one of 
our members in that region, Teacher Kayser, who had another op- 
portunity to see the old chronicle. The result is as follows: — 

George Berkkenmeyer, the father of William Christopher, was 
born February 14, 1639, “of simple, but pious Christian parents.” 
His first marriage was with Anna Margaret Rikesinger, on June 14, 
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1666. His first wife, by whom he had several children, died 
January 10, 1681. On July 4 (?), 1682, he married the widow 
of a prominent Hanoverian brewer and merchant, who also bore 
the name Anna. William Christopher was a child of this second 
marriage, born, not in 1686, but 1687. Under this year the church 
chronicle shows the following entry: — 


“On the 14th (?) of April, shortly before 4 p.m., a son was 
born to me in X. (?) and was baptized on the following 10th, ditto, 
Sunday Misericordias Domini. [The original has the indefinite 
statement: “wurde folgends den 10. dito, war Dom. Miser. Domini, 
getauft.” | Sponsors were... [the names follow }, who named the 
child Wilhelm Christoph. God bless him in body and soul for 
the sake of His Son Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


I was unable to find further notices about William Chrishosed 


Berkkenmeyer. The prayer of the father, however, for his son 
was heard. 
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